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THE TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH 
EUROPE 


ROBERT W. STEEL 


NE of the most striking features revealed by a study of the trade statistics 

of the United Kingdom is the importance of the trade with Europe, 
particularly with the most neighbouring countries. So little is this trade 
emphasized to-day that it seems surprising at first ; yet if the historical develop- 
ment of trade be borne in mind, this fact is quite naturally explained, for the 
modern trade is but the normal, though modified, continuation of what was, 
at one time, the only commercial activity of the country. Apart from the 
small, though highly valuable, overland traffic from the East, all the com- 
modities of trade were of European or Mediterranean origin until the sixteenth 
century. The most important changes in English trade since earliest times 
have been in the nature of the commodities, rather than in the direction of 
the traffic, for even during the later Mediaeval period English exports were 
still mainly of raw materials. Some of the import traffic has continued through- 
out history right to the modern period, such as the trade in French wines, 
Baltic timber, and Spanish iron-ore. The tin-mining of Cornwall attracted 
traders from the Mediterranean, and probably from Scandinavia too, at a 
very early date, whilst copper, lead, and gold (mined in Cornwall and 
Wicklow) were also important at various periods, such as during the Roman 
occupation, which has its commercial as well as its military aspects, when 
there was also a considerable export of corn to other parts of the Empire. In 
the centuries which follow there was an intermittent though often con- 
siderable export of corn, and by the tenth century there are references to a 
thriving export of wool and to an import of iron-ore from Spain. 

There were three major raw material exports of the Mediaeval period: 
tin, coal, and wool, with cloth as a fourth export, though this was only partially 
manufactured, the dyeing and shearing being done after export. From 
various sources of evidence, including the lists contained in the ‘Libelle of 
Englyshe Polycye,’ 1 written in 1436, probably by Adam de Moleyns, we can 
see that, though many and diverse, they are almost exclusively of European 
origin. ““The geographical area covered by English trade . . . was co-extensive 
with the whole of North Western and Western Europe. ... The most ancient 
and most active channel led along a short sea route to the Low Countries, 
England’s nearest continental neighbours, and the commercial hub of 
Europe.” 2 The tin export, controlled by Venetians and mainly directed to 
the Italian pewter trade, revived in the fourteenth century with the passing 
of the Stannary Laws. A considerable trade in coal had already developed 
between Newcastle and the Low Countries. But most flourishing of all was 
the export of wool, which having no European superior was in great demand 
especially in the Low Countries and in Lombardy, which was usually reached 
by sea through the Straits of Marrock (or Gibraltar). All the leading towns 


1 The references in the footnotes are to the edition edited by Sir George Warner. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. | . 
2 Power and Postan, ‘English Trade in the 15th Century.” Preface, p. xviii. 
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were Closely linked to the continent—London, Lincoln, York, Hull, Norwich, 
and Winchester—whilst Calais’ importance as a wool staple, so long as it 
was in English hands, is highly significant, being almost symbolic of the 
continental interests of the woollen trade. The author of the ‘Libelle’: 
recognized its true importance: 


‘And for the love of God and of his blisse 
Cherish ye Calaise better than it is.’’ 


This important trade was the main concern of the Merchant Staplers, and 
its later decline was caused not so much by a decreased demand and by the 
competition of other supplies as by the enormously expanded home con- 
sumption. The rivalry between English and Hanse Merchants was particu- 
larly keen in the export of semi-manufactured cloth. The charter of 1407 is 
especially significant since it marked the real beginning of the Merchant 
Adventurers (to the cloth trade what the Staplers were to the wool export 
trade) and particularly referred to trade with the Low Countries. The trade, 
exclusively European, was closely related to continental policies and jealousies, 
and foreigners took a very large share until late in the sixteenth century, 
when the Hanse merchants forfeited their privileges. 

Imports from the Baltic included timber, furs, pitch, and iron ores; from 
Flanders, cloth and fustian; and from the Low Countries, dyes, onions, 
cabbages, and fish. The wine trade was in Gascon, Rhenish, and sweet 
Levantine wines. France also imported into England much salt, which was 
in great demand in mediaeval times. Mediterranean imports were: 


«¢ 


. . . fygues,? raysyne, wyne, bastarde 3 and dates, 
and lycorys, syvyle oyle and also grayne.”’ 4; 5 


The oil was needed for oiling the wool, and thus England was already partially 
dependent on imported materials for her industries. ‘The Genoese imports, 
according to the ‘Libelle,’ were more utilitarian than the ‘‘nifles and trifles” 
from Venice and Florence, which being largely of Eastern origin, were the only 
mediaeval imports from sources outside Europe and the Mediterranean. 
Though the shipping of this period was still mainly in Mediterranean hands, 
English seamen had gone farther afield both within and without Europe, 
though this latter expansion was still only slight and aimed mainly at the 
extension of trade on the borders of Europe, or at the discovery of shorter 
and unrestricted routes to the East. This advance profoundly influenced 
subsequent wars, which, though intensified by religious feeling, were primarily 
fought for commercial supremacy. 

During the whole period since 1600 there has been a gradual relative decline 
in the importance of European trade, accompanied however by a great 
absolute increase in the amounts handled. A good example of. the size and 
rapidity of this increase is the American trade which had so expanded by 
1750 that it equalled the English trade with the whole world in 1700. In 
1600 non-European trade was negligible except for the overland traffic from 
the East, and in 1700 European trade was still nearly four-fifths of the total. 

I ‘Libelle,’ p. 42. 3 Not corn, but a dye. 
2 Figs. 4 A sweet kind of Spanish wine. 
5 ‘Libelle,’ p. 4. 
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A century later the share had fallen to less than three-fifths, though the value 
had increased meanwhile from {9,000,000 to nearly £40,000,000. In the 
nineteenth century the relative share still further declined to two-fifths of 
the total, though there was an even greater absolute expansion to over 
£300,000,000. European trade was thus continually increasing, though 
usually at a considerably slower rate than the trade with other countries; 
between 1860 and 1900 it increased by one-half however, whereas that of the 
British dependencies increased by little more than one-quarter. Since 1600 
the colonial expansion has been very great, and the colonial aspects of the 
Navigation Acts and of the doctrine of Mercantilism were important. But 
though these Acts did effect a new orientation of English trade towards the 
Atlantic, they also struck at the Dutch carrying trade, within and without 
Europe, whilst many European commodities were specifically mentioned in 
the acts. Indeed, as Mr. Ogg’s work * shows, the staple imports and exports 
were still very similar to those of the Mediaeval period. The Methuen 
Treaty of 1703 with Portugal, the attempted, though unachieved, arrangement 
with France in the Treaty of Utrecht, and Pitt’s Commercial 'Treaty with 
France in 1786 are three examples of the many efforts to facilitate and extend 
eighteenth-century European trade. Napoleon recognized England’s depen- 
dence upon the continental trade when he formulated the Continental System, 
which aimed at the total exclusion of England from this trade. How serious 
the threat appeared may be judged from the promptitude of the retaliatory 
Orders in Council of 1807. Simultaneous with the great imperial expansion 
of the nineteenth century, the European trade increased, particularly in the 
coal, iron and steel, and textile trades, which during the century multiplied 
four, eight, and six times respectively. The English share in the European 
trade has, in fact, always been more important than the partial monopoly in 
the much smaller Imperial trade. The generalization that British trade may 
be equally divided into three groups—that with the Empire, with Europe, 
and with the rest of the world—though not quite accurate, has a certain value, 
emphasizing as it does the continued importance of European trade down to 
the present day. In the present century there have been such: fluctuations and 
disturbances that no one year can be taken as a standard. Figures for 1913 
are valuable, provided it be remembered that this was the climax to a series 
of good trade years, and that in any case a return to pre-war conditions is 
only in rare cases at all probabke. For most countries the statistics for 1924 
are the first normal post-war figures, while those for 1929 are the latest normal 
figures before the renewal and intensification of the trade depression. But 
for individual countries and individual commodities, it is often better to 
select figures from other years. In the following account trends and con- 
ditions since 1929 have normally been disregarded; it may be generally said 
that German political and financial instability is reflected in a decline in all 
branches of their trade, and that the U.S.S.R. and Denmark have, on the 
whole, taken an increased share in British trade. In 1929, 30 per cent. of the 
total trade (by value) of the United Kingdom was with the Empire, and over 
37 per cent. with the countries of Europe. The Empire supplied only 26 per 
cent. of the imports, but took 41 per cent. of the exports, whereas Europe 


t David Ogg, ‘England in the Reign of Charles IT.’ 
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sent over 37 per cent. of the imports and received 31 per cent. of the exports. 
Nearly 70 per cent. of the re-exports go to Europe however and only 13 per 
cent. to the Empire. ‘The Empire is thus especially a purchaser of British 
manufactures, whereas Europe is more important as a supplier of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, and as a customer in the entrepét trade. It is note- 
worthy that in recent years trade has increased both with individual countries 
and with Europe as a whole. 

The imports into Britain are especially of bulky commodities which must 
avoid long distances and consequent high freight charges. Foodstuffs and 
raw materials do indeed figure largely in the non-European import trade, but 
only if Europe cannot supply the quantity, quality, or type demanded. The 
factor of distance operates both between European and other producers, and 
between one continental country and another. Thus in 1929 Britain’s five 
nearest neighbours (Germany, Denmark, France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands) were, in that order, the leading European exporters to Britain, sending 
two-thirds of the total import from Europe, whereas the next five, more remote, 
producers only supplied a quarter (Sweden, the U.S.5.R., Spain, Italy, and 
Finland). These ten countries, with Norway and Switzerland, accounted for 
95 per cent. of the European, and over 35 per cent. of the total, imports into 
the country in 1929. The high position of Denmark, two-thirds of whose 
exports come to Britain, emphasizes the extreme dependence of this country 
upon imported food supplies; in 1932 Denmark actually usurped, though 
probably only temporarily, the leading place normally occupied by Germany. 
Trade with the Netherlands is also largely in dairy produce and other food- 
stuffs. The imports from the U.S.S.R. are increasing, though it must be 
remembered that many of the pre-war Russian exports came from what are 
now the Baltic States and Poland, under whose statistics such trade has 
appeared since 1921. 

British exports to Europe, though considerably less than exports to the 
Empire, are by no means unimportant, accounting for nearly one-third of the 
total export trade. Whereas the Empire as a whole is still but little indus- 
trialized, and the considerable demand for manufactures is normally satisfied 
by the United Kingdom, the leading European traders not only supply most 
of their own demand for manufactures but are also keen rivals for foreign 
markets. The import of manufactures by the industrial countries of Europe 
usually has some political, economic, or technical reason. ‘The importance of 
Britain’s nearest neighbours is again revealed by the order of 1929 Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, Italy, and Denmark. ‘The Danish market 
continued to expand and surpassed both Italy and Belgium in 1932 and again 
in 1933. There has also been a relative expansion of the French and Dutch 
markets, though the German figures are now much reduced, both as compared 
with those of 1929 and of 1913. Nearly one-tenth (by value) of the imports 
of colonial and foreign produce are re-exported, two-thirds of this entrepét 
trade being with European countries. Liverpool, handling from Io to 15 per 
cent. of this trade, deals especially with non-European traffic, whilst South- 
ampton (10 per cent.) has colonial in addition to its continental interests. But 
nearly all the other ports sharing in this traffic deal primarily, and often ex- 
clusively, with continental traffic, such as the Humber ports, Harwich, Dover, 
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Folkestone, and Newhaven; whilst London, still the world’s largest entrepét 
centre and dealing with three-fifths of the British re-exports, sends most of 
these goods to Europe, particularly to Germany, France, and Belgium. This 
trade has been declining for many years and especially since the war, par- 
ticularly with regard to European countries, many of which now import food- 
stuffs and raw materials direct from the producers, or through one of the 
entrepdéts which compete with London. 

Before the war 25 per cent. of the coal mined in the country was exported, 
and g per cent. was bunker coal. By 1929 there had been a 30 per cent. drop 
in the volume of the exports, but of the diminished total production 21 per 
cent. was still exported and 7 per cent. was used as bunker coal. In 1913 the 
exports to South America, Egypt, and certain coaling stations was important, 
but over 80 per cent. went to European purchasers. In 1929 this proportion 
was 71 per cent., the decline being largely caused by the closed Russian market. 
The use of petroleum, hydro-electric power, and other substitutes had every- 
where increased since the war, a new competitor in the coal export trade arose 
in Poland, some German reparations were paid in coal, whilst many coal 
resources in other countries were developed during the war, when British 
supplies were irregular or unobtainable. Russia, an importer of 6,000,000 tons 
in 1913, has so pushed the development of her own resources that in spite 
of the enormous industrial expansion the imports of British coal are now 
negligible. Norway and Sweden have developed their hydro-electric power 
and export some to Denmark, so that their coal import has by now been more 
than halved. Germany and the Mediterranean countries have developed 
their own water-power, lignitic, and other fuel resources, whilst Poland has 
captured most of the coal trade of Eastern Europe. This restriction of 
European markets has seriously hit the British coal industry, and only to 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands are there increased exports. In these 
countries the industrial expansion has been so great that not even the exploita- 
tion of new fields and of water-power resources, the temporary possession by 
France of the Saar coal, and certain reparations payments in coal, have been 
able to satisfy the expanded demand for coal. Of the four major areas pro- 
ducing for export, even South Wales finds important markets in Southern 
Europe, whilst those on the East Coast—the ports of Northumberland and 
Durham, of the Humber, and of the Firth of Forth—are particularly closely 
linked with Europe. The coal industry probably least of all industries could 
afford to dispense with these European markets. 

Only the higher grades of a heavy commodity like iron ore can be trans- 
ported over long distances, and Europe has always been the main source of 
British imports, which first rose to major importance in the ’seventies when 
large quantities of non-phosphoric ores were obtained from Northern Spain, 
which has been an exporter, though on a small scale only, since earliest times. 
Half of the imports still come from Spain, with Scandinavian (mainly Swedish) 
ores (which being phosphoric, though with a high metallic content, came on 
the market rather later) accounting for a quarter. Most of the remainder 
comes from various parts of North Africa (the combined amounts exceed the 
Scandinavian figures) and from Normandy. These imports, making up one- 
third of the available supplies in the country, are thus entirely from European 

34 
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or North African mines. ‘There were other iron imports even in the eighteenth 
century when they came from Sweden and Russia and were double the amount 
of home-produced iron. 'To-day these imports, of the cruder finished articles 
and various unfinished raw materials (blooms, billets, and girders), are almost 
entirely from European countries, especially neighbouring France, Belgium, 
and Germany, which for various reasons are able to undercut the British 
producers. ‘The importance of distance and of freight charges is shown by 
the advance of Belgium and France which, from their modern and highly 
efficient reconstructed plants, sent 69 per cent. of the imports in 1929 as com- 
pared with 27 per cent. before the war, whereas the share of the more distant 
German and Swedish producers has been correspondingly reduced. 

Europe is, in many trades, an importer into this country rather thana 
customer, and in 1913 took only one-quarter of the iron and steel exports, 
and in 1929, less than one-sixth. ‘The export is mainly to the British Dominions 
and India, and amongst the ten leading customers the only European countries 
are Belgium and France, the latter’s import having been halved since 1913. 
As imports have, on the whole, shown a tendency to increase as compared 
with exports, the position of Europe has become of relatively increased 
importance. 

The most important of the allied industries is the manufacture of tin plates, 
and though no tin is imported from the continent, exports of tin plates go 
to every European country except Germany, especially to the Netherlands 
(normally taking the second place after Australia), Belgium, and Spain. The 
export to Europe is however small compared with the export to imperial and 
tropical countries, and this bias is even more marked in the case of galvanized 
and terne plates. Exports of textile machinery to Europe have decreased 
much less than those to Asia (although the Asiatic market is still by far the 
most important) and the Russian and Italian markets were recovering until 
1930. One-fifth of the 1929 export was to France, Belgium, and Germany, 
a high proportion in view of the fact that these countries are themselves 
producers of machinery. A century ago only one-quarter of the wool used 
in the woollen industry was imported from Central Europe. To-day the 
home clip makes up only one-fifth of the total supplies available, although 
much is still exported on account of its high quality and reputation. Except 
for special wools, such as Silesian or Saxon wools, the import is mainly from 
outside Europe, though much of the imported shoddy and semi-manufactured 
tops and yarns is of European origin. Woollen exports, accounting for two- 
thirds of the total export in 1700, to-day make up only 6 per cent., and Europe 
is no longer the only market. Germany remains the best customer, her demand 
in 1913 being not only double that of Canada, but nearly the equivalent of the 
combined demands of Canada, Australia, Japan, and South Africa, the pur- 
chasers next in order. In 1929, though the Canadian figure had doubled, 
Germany still imported half as much again. So long as Europe remains one 
of the most important customers there is a serious threat to the British export 
trade in the establishment in many European countries of woollen industries, 
facilitated by the fall in raw wool prices whereby the production of the cheaper 
fabrics has been favoured. The re-exports of wool to Europe from the 
Coleman Street Exchange in London are still considerable. 
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Cotton has not been grown recently on any large scale in Europe, though 
in earlier days the main supplies came from the Levant or Cyprus or from the 
East through Venice. Being a gradable commodity cotton has not given rise 
to any extensive entrepdt trade. The export of piece goods is almost exclusively 
to non-European countries, whereas the yarn trade is mainly European, 
though India is the third customer, and it is the reduced Indian demand 
which has been mainly responsible for the post-war decline in the trade, for 
the European market, though fluctuating, decreased only slightly until 1930. 
Germany and the Netherlands take more than two-fifths of the total, whilst 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland are other important European customers. 
All the textile industries in these countries have had to follow Lancashire in 
the increasing specialization in the finer and more valuable products. Four- 
fifths of the raw material for the linen industry is imported, all from European 
sources. The export of four-fifths of the production is, on the other hand, 
mostly to countries outside Europe. Of this import Russia sent three-quarters 
in 1913, and Belgium the bulk of the remainder; in 1929 Belgium sent over 
two-fifths, with rather less from the Baltic States, the source of most of the 
former Russian export. Both in 1932 and in 1933 imports from Latvia 
exceeded those from Belgium. Historically the silk industry has been closely 
linked to Europe and the Levant; but imports of raw silk from Italy and 
France at the present day are small compared with the Asiatic import. As 
in the linen industry, Europeans are rival producers and not only take few of 
the British exports, but are always ready to step into any British-controlled 
market should opportunity arise. 

The import of dyes and drugs and of the raw materials for the home chemical 
industry amounts to 2 per cent. of the total import trade, whilst the export 
of heavy chemicals and other products amounts to 4 per cent. of the total 
export trade. The European market is monopolized by the vast German 
industry, which is the chief supplier of this country. The pottery and paper 
industries, certain of the non-ferrous metal industries, and a number of the 
other smaller industries of the country depend partly upon imports from 
Europe for their raw materials and sometimes upon European markets for 
the sale of their products. The entrepdt trade to Europe is also considerable 
in anumber of commodities not of European origin, such as rubber, petroleum, 
and hides and skins; the re-exports of hides and skins for example are equal 
to one-third of the retained imports. 

Although Europe itself is an importer of foodstuffs, the imports from 
Europe into this country are considerable, particularly in fresh foodstuffs, 
where proximity to the markets is a great advantage. Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, and the Irish Free State are the main sources of supply, whilst cereals 
come from Eastern Europe, sugar-beet from Central Europe, and a variety 
of sub-tropical and temperate fruits from Southern and Western Europe. 
The shipbuilding industry not only reflects general trade conditions so well 
that it is often called a “trade barometer,’’ but it also shows the great European 
share in the new tonnage launched each year. The United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, and France, normally ranking in that order, own 
about four-fifths of the new tonnage built, much of which consists of relatively 
small general type vessels, designed for coastwise and continental traffic of 
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all kinds. Though small, they travel but short distances, and so in one year 
make many voyages and transport many goods. Very efficient European- 
owned coasting vessels have seized a considerable share even in the British 
coasting trade during recent years. 

Only three major ports—Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol—have few 
European connections. The coal trade of South Wales closely links Cardiff 
and Swansea to the Mediterranean countries, whilst Southampton’s historic 
links were with the coast of Northern France, and the passenger, entrepét, 
and special traffic in this direction remains important. To-day London’s 
interests are world-wide, but it was European trade which first made her 
supreme, and most of the great European trading companies had their head- 
quarters near the Thames. The great benefit derived by London from the 
sack of Antwerp in 1551 suggests how close and important were these European 
links. To-day the port handles one-half of the total imports of butter and 
eggs, and one-quarter of those of iron, steel, and timber—all of which are 
mainly of European origin. Most of the goods unloaded outside the large 
docks are from Europe, as are the cargoes discharged from smaller vessels 
in the Surrey Commercial Docks and the London and St. Catherine’s Docks. 
Hull has a similar history of continued activity and handles a similar diversity 
of cargoes. It is predominantly an importing port for wheat, oilseeds, butter, 
bacon, and timber, mainly from European countries. The other Humber 
ports import timber, especially pit-props, and iron ore from Scandinavia, and 
export coal to the Baltic. Leith and Granton resemble Hull, and Glasgow 
can only be primarily an exporting centre because it can depend on these 
eastern ports for its food and industrial supplies. Excluding the ports for the 
Irish goods and passenger traffic, most of the other ports of the country are 
on the east or south coasts, usually as near to Europe as possible, for they are 
chiefly engaged in the continental trade, being importers rather than exporters, 
except for the coal-exporting ports—the Tyne ports, Sunderland, Blyth, and 
Middlesbrough. British trade has too often been thought to be entirely 
similar to that of the great ports of the West Coast, but the number of these 
smaller ports and the value of their trade does reveal something of their 
real importance and of the true significance of the continental traffic. The 
large vessels of the larger shipping companies probably deal with much less 
of the country’s external trade than we imagine. It is significant that the 
tonnage of the coastwise trade is normally one-third of that of the foreign 
trade, and small vessels probably deal with a similarly large volume of the 
foreign trade, particularly on and around the North Sea. 

If this trade with Europe is really so important there must be reasons to 
explain why it is so often disregarded or under-estimated. The insular 
position of Britain is enormously strengthened—psychologically, if in no 
other way—by the racial, cultural, and historical links with the United 
States and the Empire. This orientation of interests, it has been pointed out, 
is shown by a glance at the foreign news page of The Times or by an analysis 
of the direction of the foreign mails of the country. Imperial statistics are 
frequently grouped together in a way that is seldom done for Burope—cer- 
tainly very seldom for direct comparison or contrast with similar figures for 
the Empire. American and French geographers and statisticians have recog- 
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nized the collectivity as well as the individuality of the countries of Europe 
rather more clearly than the British, and so have better seen the true importance 
of British trade with neighbouring countries. Confusion has also arisen by 
too direct a correlation, leaving no room for any other influential factors, 
of the colonial and the commercial expansion of both the seventeenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. The mistake has also often been made of regarding the 
trade of Liverpool or Glasgow as representative of the country’s foreign 
trade, rather than the trade of London or Southampton. It has also not been 
fully realized that the greatly increased share in the country’s trade, particu- 
larly in the import trade, by the United States and the Empire during and 
immediately after the War was only temporary. 

As industry continues to expand outside Europe the export trade of the 
United Kingdom can only escape serious diminution if the exports to European 
countries are considerably increased, whilst even if imports from outside 
Europe increase, those from Europe, particularly the fresh foodstuffs, must 
remain of fundamental importance. It is therefore quite conceivable that 
trade with European countries will actually show an appreciable increase, 
relative even if not absolute, though British trade will continue to be world- 
wide, favoured as it is by the country’s intermediate position—intermediate 
between Europe and the Empire, and between Europe and the United States 
of America. So great is the United Kingdom’s economic dependence upon 
commerce that there can be no isolation or separation from any other part of 
the world, for in modern economics the only possible view is world-wide and 
international. 
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The Council have awarded to this Essay the prize offered for an Essay of not 
more than 5000 words: either a critical survey of recent additions to knowledge 
in a limited geographical field, or a discussion of some problem in its geographical 
aspect. The writer has made some slight revision of the Essay before publication. 
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